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ABSTRACT 

In order to acquaint Irdian and non-Indian educators, 
legislators, and other concerned individuals with the status of 
Indian education in all 50 states, data has been gathered regarding 
policy statements that are under consideration or have already been 
implemented by state boards of education and state legislation, 
appropriations, and resolutions that have affected Indian education. 
California, Michigan, Montana, New York, South Dakota, and Washington 
have created clear guidelines for use ty local education agencies 
(LEA'S) to improve and expand educational opportunities for Indian 
children and employment opportunities for Indian teachers and 
administrators. In contrast to the limited nature of most state 
legislation, several states have recently enacted significant Indian 
education laws. These include far-reaching bills such as California's 
197a Senate Bill No. 2264 to establish Indian Education Centers; 
Minnesota's 1977 American Indian Language and Culture Education Act; 
and Wisconsin's 1979 bill to establish an American Indian Language 
and Culture Education Board. Seventeen States have bureaus of Indian 
education within the state department of education but 13 states have 
not passed any Indian education legislation or Indian-related 
statutes. Recommendations to improve Indian education are directed to 
state legislators* and governors, state board and education agencies, 
LEA'S, colleges and universities, and the federal government. (SB) 
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The Indian Education Project of the Education Commission of the 
States (ECS) has two primary goals: (1) to identify and discuss 
the states' involvement in the education of Indian students; and 
(2) to suggest ways to coordinate federal, local and tribal activities 
so that state responsibilities to Indian education may be 
effectively met 

The five states that participated in the study are Alaska, 
Minnesota, Montana, Oklahoma and South Dakota, A national 
advisory task force composed of Indian and non- Indian leaders 
primarily from these states gathered and synthesized pertinent 
information about existing practices and programs. Through 
research and task force input and concurrence, the project staff 
will prepare and disseminate a series of project reports nationwide. 

The task force will suggest program modifications - either 
through policy changes or the legislative process - that could be 
of value to the participating states, as well as to other states with 
Indian populations. In addition the project seeks to determine 
promising practices that can be shared. 

The Education Commission of the States Task Force statements 
on Indian education stated herein recognise the federal trust 
responsibility established by the Congress of the United States 
through treaties made with Indian nations, legislation and court 
decisions. These precedents emphasize Indian sovereignty, Indian 
self-determination, and full involvement of the Indian 
communities at the local, state and national level in the 
establishment of educational policy for Indian citizens. 

The Education Commission of the States Task Force also 
recognizes that the states have the primary responsibility to 
educate all Indian children and adults while the federal and tribal 
responsibility is to meet the unique educational and cultural needs 
of Indian students and adults. 

It is further recognized that a cooperative effort between all 
groups concerned, regarding policy making and funding, must be 
implemented to achieve the full intent of this report - improved 
education for Indian people. 
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Introduction 



With the aaaiatance of a national task force, previous Indian Educa- 
tion project reports have described the "state of Indian education" in 
the United States. In addition, a number of major recommendations 
have been made that are designed to improve educational opportu- 
nities for American Indian and Alaskan Native children. 

This report is concerned with policy st^itements on Indian education 
that have been implemented or are under consideration by state 
boards of education. It is also concerned with a discussion of legisla- 
tion, appropriations, and resolutions that have affected Indian edu- 
cation. The primary project goal in this report is to acquaint Indian 
and non-Indian educators, legislators, and others concerned with 
Indian education with information on the "state of Indian educa- 
tion," and how they can work to improve educational opportunities 
for Indian children through strong and effective legislative and edu- 
cational decision making. 

Material discvissed in this report on policy statements and legisla- 
tive acts was gathered from a survey made of state legislative 
bureaus and departments of education. The policy statements and 
legislative acts described illustrate how different states have devel- 
oped Indian education legislation and activities, but are not in- 
tended to be all inclusive. Each state must do its own needs assess- 
ment — in cooperation with Indian tribes — and determine what 
legislative action or policy statements are requirp>(^ to iiaprove edu- 
cation for Indian children. 

Programs for Indian children — and the necessity to supplement 
and improve present programming, reqr're ecMitional sources of 
funding from the individual states. Efforts hav? been made in this 
report to determine and describe how additional Indian education 
programs could be funded. With stringent state budgets in effect, it 
may be difficult to fund or expand Indian education programs. How- 
ever, it is necessary, moral, and legislatively important that states 
make a concerted effort to do so for Indian chiMren. 

The National Task Force for the Indian Education Project at the 
Education Commission of the States h:(^ been chaired by Governor 
Victor Atiyeh of the state of Oregon. Task r«>rce members have 



inclutl(Kl Indian and non-Indian muml)0VH from AlaHlu\, MinnoHola. 
Montana, ()IUalu)ma and Houtl^ Dalu)la. 
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Policy and Position 

Statements on 
Indian Education: 
State Boards and State 
Departments of Education 

In addition to Lho pasHUgo of legislation that mandatoa programs 
and matLM'ials for Indian odiication programs, another direct route 
to the improvement of education for the Indian child ia through the 
adoption of policy and position statements by state boards and de- 
partments of education, A number of states have created documents 
designed to give clear guidelines that can be used by local education 
agencies to improve and expand educational opportunities for In- 
dian children, and employment opportunities for Indian teachers 
and school administrators. Some of the major policy and position 
statements that have been articulated by state departments and 
boards of education are discussed in this chapter and are offered 
as guidelines to policy statements on Indian education for states 
considering similar documents. 

California 

In 1976, the state board and state department of education per- 
formed a needs assessment concerning Indian education. They de- 
termined that there were over 48,000 American Indian students in 
the state of California. They also determined that to provide each 
Indian child with equal access to educational opportunities that it 
was necessary to provide them with program expansion and modifi- 
cation that would clearly and fully recognize the cultural unique- 
ness of American Indian students, and that would precisely address 
their special educational needs. The California State Board and De- 
partment of Education also recognized that to implement programs 
that would successfully address the needs and concerns of Indian 
children, that it was also necessary to collect in-depth data, provide 
coordinated programs and policies relating to educational services 
designed to meet the educational needs of American Indian chil- 
dren, and to offer clear guidance to local education agencies across 
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IU70 nrlunilnhKl Ihu rollowiuKi 

a, (■Mlhul I'nr Ihn i»HlnhliHhiuiMi( nfii Nniivo Ainnrirnn Kih^'nlion unil 
in llu» dimiirlnuMU Dhnhi^'ntinn lluu would hUkIv inul idunlilV tMil- 
(miil \\\u\ vi\m\\'u\m\ (liHiulviUi(iu{MH nlTi^^'tinK Indii^n tidldnn^ in ihM 
pnmonl uxihUuh j)id)lir nrhiud HynhMii, 

h, liiHMunnuMuhul (hul idl Nnlisv AnuTii'iin ♦'diu-iilidiuil nclivllifH hu- 
(hd'inrd and i'nordiniUrd, 

(', H\ihhi*?^^<m1 (hill lluMlo|Mirlnu'nrh NnlivK Ainnrii'Mn Mducnlinn hIjiIT 
hi» rrHpnnHivp In a Nalivi* AnuM'iraa Kducalinn ('(Huu'il, iind lhal il 
nuM»i pprindii'ally svilh Ihin Knmp, 

To inctd. iIh» nMninilin(3iit to I'qual (ulncalional ()ppnrl\n\iiy Tor all 
HtiultM^H — parlit'ularly Nntivi* Ani(MicM\n HliulunlH ^^sidinH in thu 
slaU' — lln» (■aliioniia Slalo Honrd orKducnlion and Dupartinonl (d' 
Kdiicalian H(al(ul; 

il. PrhKi'aMis wvw la hv i\v\'vU)\HH\ to nu'ta \Uv npuuiid nmU aC Nadvr 
AniiM iraii stuiliails \\u\i would mri»t Uu'lr Koal al' provldinn acrrHH lo 
r({ual I'durahnnal npporUinitv Ibr idl sUidi'nls. 

I). St'lmul plaoH wiai' to hi' (losi^;n»'d lor srhoois with a ndninunu ol'tan 
{)V mora Native Anu»rit'an studi'Ots. 

e. All lat'id education oKtMicifs with siKidfinint Nativo American stu« 
iliMit popuhOion — puhlic (tr priviiti' sfliooln — took at'tion to provitlo 
tupial I'dunOiono! opportunitii's ihv Indian students. Only privalf 
schools with programs fundod l»y stiOi* or h'diM'id funds wvw to he 
coviMVtl hy tills policy. 

d. Positive action was to ht» taken hy a sth(M>l district to include — hut 
not to he limited to. the prepiiration and iniplementation of a suitahle 
phm for action under "C" ahove, as part oC a comprehensive school 
level imd district phm that was retpured under a consididated applica- 
tion for categorical funds, 

e. Local Indian ciimmunities were to he involved in the development of 
all programs for Indian children. The department of education would 
provide professional anil technical assistance as recpured or recpiested 
hy locid education agencies. 

f. Native American Liinguagc programs were to he developed that 
would idlow Indian students to maintain their culture and heritage — 
hoth vital to their identity. 

g. So that information on Indian education would be readily available 
to students, parents, community groups, teachers, school adminis- 
trators, interested persons, Indian research and data collection pro- 
grams were to be developed within the department of education that 
would utilize the Native Ame/- m I'.ducation unit. 

Indian education centers designed to furnish technical assistance 




iuul r^uvimlliMn uviiru^'linnMl prnHiiuu^, \\\mu\\ innlunlion \v\m{^ 
on proHi'MM) pniMH^i'S, riin^linH ot piloi proKmnii^ iuuhuhor niinha- 
lUi^niM liHv»i luuMi In iniplMnuMii ilu^ (^ilitnniia Htnui Hminl of 

On DiH'. If), IDT.M, ilu* Mirhi^MMi Mwum Muiird of I'^tlui'iUinn iWMivtuI 
Miul awpU^I u l^)HilU)n Hlnl*'nu»ni'l*up^'^' '^i Indiiin ['^thunUiun, an 
Huhinillml by llu' (NuirtliniUnr ol' hidiiin I^UIiUiUinn lor llu^ 9lnU«, iuid 
HH upprnvi'il hy llu' HUiIm Advifinry ('ouiumI on Indinn KdupiUinn, Thu 
ruporl hulir{\Uul n himmI for luMU^r i'oortlinnUHl rinlMnd proyrnniH, 
moru in\'(ilviMiu»nl ol' Indimi puronUs iiiul lunninMniliMi^ in I(hh\I udih 
t'Miion iltHMhiiHi ninkloH^ lu'iior rlnril'iH\iion l^v \m\\ {^Umwim 
\\\n\ Hidiool ndnuniHlrnlorH ol'llu) unlipu) {\n(l(hii\l iMU/:()nhhlp 
1)1' IIh» Aninricnn hulinn pi'oplo In Ihu hliUo of MitiilHiHi, InMlMplh 
('InriruMUion ol'llu^ Vi)\vH inul roHpnnhihllllli^H oriiHM\l m'hnol luutnlh 
and hrhnni adnilnlHlnUnrH In Indlnn (uhiratlon m wpII nn orpontlUM- 
ing viiJWii and n^MlvllU^H iMUUMJiMUHl with civil rlghlH InglhlulUni, 
Indian^n^laU'd |pd(M*al li'^i^li^tion, iwwiy Muh nnd ohliKalinnH \\]\\\ 
cnnrusinl local mdinol hoardh and ndndnlhinu (an rallun' lluin ludplnn 
lluwn, 

HccanuntMulalinn.s nuidi' and a(Ti»ptt»d hy Iho MIchlKJUi vSlaIn Hoard 
of Education includiMl: 

a. It iH n'roinnuMuliMl that the Mljttp hoard oraduration n»ioMni/'<' and 
cncouraKi' school distrirt.s to hu'orparata appropriate AnuM-icaa Indiar) 
t'ultural and hi^ritagi' studies \vhi>re Nalivi* Anu'riran .V{»uth attpod 
puhlic schools; ai\d to (•iieoaraKe thoHi> sehaols who hy rhoiee doHln* 
inclusion of Indian stadias in thair rurricida. 

h. It Is recoininaiulad that the stati* l){)ard areduration ank thai tla» 
state legislature ntituin* teachers instructinK Indian ehildrei\ in pah- 
lie and [jamchial schools to have a lainiirunn lunnber of credits in In- 
diiui education, 

c\ It is further stateil that the stati* i)oard of luhicatioa will eiR-ourage 
antl support \v(a*ksh(tps on Indi(u\ education (or school a(hnii\istrat()rs, 
teachers, and counselors on\ployi>(l where Indiiu\ youth attei\d, ai\tl 
that it will idso eiicoaraKe institutioi\s to give college credit Cor those 
wl\o n\cet attendance ri'{|uiren\ents. 

(1. It is re(|ucsted too, hy the stnte hoard of etUicatinii that necessary 
a(ln\inistrative services at tl\e state level will prevtul that will 
aileiiuately Incorporate at the state and h>cal levels — all phases of 
Title IV and other programs specifically relatetl to Indiaii education. 

e. It is requested that the state board of education support legislation 
that eliminates college tuition for Indian youth high school graduates 
coming out of any of the state's public or parochial schools. 




^ It ^iu|VUibU;i| lluil .St. ill! liM.Uil til iiiliu.uinu iMutunatu; iillM ina- 
nvi; iH'MMH IViIkH'^ iU ihM ^imr aiu| liU '^l l^'Vi'^ M^al yv||| hiMUilU h^tll^n 

fit^iut lu ii|ii»ly I'mi |tuK!|,il i^uUjtlMMitinUs lu hiilian t ilMriUiMn 

j. it i!:^ nHiMunuiiuUnl ihiU Ihp rnmuil i^n rH^l-i^Hui^iliMV Miluiftlinii 

(lull will »Mn|i|uii^i^i5 MMihn^ tMul ihiH will Ih» lU'^nvil hi inhiO 
fiiul IniliiU^ miunuMUf.v luuuh 

) li 1^, i>unHit,fin| Ihfil !liM !:»liiiM liMfinl ohuhiriHiMi^ MiuiuHfH^' iIim ^UU^> 
tiMjiMnnUMiilMnl Im pulilii^h ii iMHuhuvi' iluil will lUil liiriil ihIiu'iUumi 
HHiMuMM:^ wUh llui iMMiiflnn \\\ \\\\ »uruiiMt' \\v\m\ iMUiillnuMU nuiiU 

Iv. It \^ \v\\m\m\M\v\\\\\\\\ ihp lt»Hi'^l*i^»»''»' ^^i'^^' *^ Iniluin Ailvismv 

A lumiliMr nf iwoninuMiilhlionH - iiu'liHliny hniilinH \\\^ IndiiU) Ail- 
vlHory CuuiK'il mul ulVMi^tivo nlViniuUiviJ {wWm ~~ havu luipn pur= 
suihhI by tho sttito \mm\ of tnlut'utitin, 'riip HlntM of Mlt'hiHun lu^i hIhu 
pusHPil loKlHlutlon thnt M\ippnrtH tlio l\iiullng iif Ht^hohu'^hlpH lor 
Auuirlnin Indlnn Htudontrt and hm mH\\m\ m OuuunlHHlon on Indian 
AlVidrH dimlKnod to invi.^rttlKnti) IndliUi probhuuH^ incdudloK thoHo in 
mlucntlon. On April la, 1070, niorooV(U\ tho MlchlKiui HtiHo Honrd 
of Kducntion approvod an ^'Indian Holl'd)ol(irnilnation Kducatliui 
Plan'* CidlinK for moru Amurloan Indian purnonnid in all of tho do- 
partmont'H dlvlwhinH (\uulud In fall or partially l\indod by fiuloral 
t\indH, and in proKramH fvnulod by tho ntato that wim'o conHldorud to 
ho imptu'tant and ndovant to advancing tho (piantlty and (piallty of 
Indian oducatiun. AlonK with tho MichiKan Indian Education Advi- 
Hory Council, tho Htato hoard of oducatlon alwo rocoKiuml thu nood to 
oHtabllHh a central olllco to coordinate and coinplio important Indian 
education data. 

Montana 

In the legiHlatlve HOHsion of 1974. the Montana wStato Hoard of Public 
Education and the Board of Higher Kducation (Board of Ro^entH) 
were directed to develop a maHter plan for enriching the backKnuind 
of all public school teachera in American Indian culture. A statewide 
advisory committee of 45 members made 17 recommendations that 
were approved by the state board of education on Dec. 15, 1975 and 
included: 



a. Enabling teachers, other certified personnel, and teacher- 
candidates to become aware of and sensitive to the concerns of Native 
Americans. 

b. Insuring the development of programs in public schools that em- 
phasize Native American contributions and perspectives. 

c. Facilitating the further development of courses and programs at the 
university and college level that present "true, accurate and undis- 
torted information efTorts." 

d. Insuring the participation and assistance of native American people 
in Indian education efforts. 

e. Encouraging more harmonious relations between Indian and non- 
Indian people in Montana, through creating a better understanding 
and culture awareness between the two groups. 

f. Addressing the need to recruit and appoint Native Americans at 
administrative and teaching levels. 

g. Encourage the preservation of Native American languages as a 
basic and functional part of Indian culture. 

The state of Montana has approved scholarship assistance for Indian 
students through a tuition waiver system; also Indian studies course 
work on a permissive basis for teachers, Montana has created the 
office of state coordinator of Indian affairs to resolve Indian prob- 
lems in many areas including education. Montana has also encour- 
aged public schools to include Indian studies in their curricula and 
has urged elective officials and others having appointive authority 
to increase the representation of American Indians on boards and in 
agencies that have a significant impact upon Indian people. Mon- 
tana's Office of Public Instruction (OPI) has a division of Indian 
Education. However, only federal funds are used to support this of- 
fice. 

New York 

In July, 1975, the Regents of the University of the State of New 
York and the State Education Department at Albany approved a 
statement of policy and proposed action for Native American educa- 
tion. It indicated that New York State had been committed since 
1846 to providing educational services for Native Americans resid- 
ing on the state reservations and tribal lands, but that if Indian 
people in New York were to retain their traditional culture and life 
style that education programs had to be designed to meet diverse 
and special Indian educational needs. In consultation with Indian 
leaders throughout the state, the following recommendations were 
articulated: 
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a. A statewide Native American Education Advisory Committee — 
includinj^ tribal representatives from each of the six Iroquois Nations, 
and representatives at large from ofT-reservation urban Indian popu- 
lations — should be established to advise the commissioner of educa- 
tion on Indian educational policies and practices. 

b. New and improved procedures needed to be established that would 
give Indian people a j^reater voice in the education of their children, 

c. School boards of all contracting districts should be encouraged to 
develop effective affirmative action plans for Indian people, 

d. A plan should be developed that would enable teacher training in- 
stitutions in New York state to provide courses and other teacher- 
training experiences relating to the cultures and heritages of Indians, 
and that would olTer preservice and inservice teacher-training pro- 
grams also for those teaching Indian children. 

e. Curriculum should be changed to assure maximum educational op- 
portunities for Indian children — including the development of special 
and bicultural instructional progi'ams. 

Previous to the approval of this policy statement, the New York 
State Legislature in 1954 had directed the commissioner of educa- 
tion to work with Indian people to assure Indian children access to 
equal educational opportunities. In 1977, the legislature appropri- 
ated funds to pay for Indian students in attendance at teacher- 
training institutions. The State Board of Regents — state depart- 
ment of education — has worked with various local education agen- 
cies to carry out the provisions of the above policy statement, with 
some success on an individual basis. 

South Dakota 

In the Fall of 1979 the South Dakota Superintendent of Education 
began dialogue with the Indian community over a proposed state 
board of education policy statement on Indian education. Recom- 
mendations include but are not limited to: 

a. Involvement of Indians on school boards and education committees, 
as professional and other classified public school employees, and as 
students, 

b. Inclusion of Indian studies and culture in preservice programs for 
teachers, 

c. Encouragement of curriculum materials reflecting a true historical 
picture of the American Indian, 

d. Encouragement and support of teacher education institutions, 
school districts, Indian tribes, and other agencies and organizations to 
develop and provide opportunities for Indiaii people to enter the teach- 
ing profession. 




e. Technical assistance to local education agencies. 



f. Promotion of programs to facilitate the training of Indian school 
administrators. 

g. Supfwrt and promotion of inservice education programs that en- 
courage American Indians to serve in paraprofessional roles and to 
advance into more responsible roles. 

h. Support of recruitment policies that will encourage Indian teachers 
to serve in the schools of South Dakota. 

i. Active participation of Indian parents and communities in local 
school district decision making on educational matters. 

Other recommendations included active recruitment by local educa- 
tion agencies of Indians, state funding of Indian education pro- 
grams, certification endorsement of instructors in Indian students, 
and nondiscriminatory testing and evaluation as it relates to Indian 
students. 

The Curriculum and Instruction Division of the State of South 
Dakota has been providing technical assistance to local education 
agencies, has been working to provide nondiscriminatory testing 
procedures, and has used a state Indian advisory council to meet as 
many of the other needs articulated above as are possible. The South 
Dakota American Indian Policy Statement has not yet been ap- 
proved, but the various state and local education agencies are mov- 
ing to meet the educational needs of Indian students in various 
ways. Limited scholarship assistance, a state commission on Indian 
Affairs and other mechanisms have also been provided by the state 
legislature. 

Washington 

On Oct. 7, 1975 the Washington State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Frank B. Brouillet, articulated the official policy of his 
office on Indian education that was to be followed by all local educa- 
tion agencies and stated that "the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion has and accepts the constitutional responsibility to ensure that 
each student attending the public schools has an equal educational 
opportunity." To make sure that American Indian children had this 
opportunity, Brouillet recommended the following: 

a. Involvement of Indian parents and communities in the development 
and evaluation of all programs affecting their children — including 
participation on school boards, education committees and other 
groups, as teachers^ professional administrators, paraprofessional and 
other classified public school employees and students. 
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b. Administrative, field, and support services for all special Indian 
education programs in the public schools. 



c. Development, dissemination and use of appropriate Indian heritage 
and cultural materials in the public schools. 

d. Special training for teachers of Indian students. 

e. In-depth identification of Indian students in the public schools. 

f. Involvement of the state department of instruction in the develop- 
ment of national Indian education policy. 

g. Career ladder training for Indian paraprofessionals. 

Indian parents and communities are more involved in the decisions 
affecting the education of their children, however, few Indians are 
either teachers or school administrators. The Urban-Rural 
Racially-Disadvantaged (URRD) Program legislated by the state 
concentrates on retaining Indian children in a school atmosphere 
that is conducive to improving academic skills and their own indi- 
vidual knowledge of respective Indian cultures. 

Related State Initiatives 

In 1971 the Alaska State Board of Education adopted regulations 
that said that "every child of school age shall have the right to a 
secondary education in his or her community of residence." Stand- 
ards were also promulgated that described the type of programs to 
be established and added that "no child of schor shall be re- 
quired to live away from his or her usual home in <. ' to obtain an 
education.'' In 1972, a suit on behalf of Native children (the Hootch 
case) charged that the state was not abiding by its own policies and 
regulations. The Superior Court decision found the ^'community of 
residence" language to be ambiguous, but did interpret it to mean 
that a child living within a state-operated school district only had a 
right to attend school somewhere in the unorganized borough — 
most of the rural part of the state. At that time, the State Board of 
Education repealed the regulations atjd stated that children had a 
right to an education in their "district of residence." In 1976, the 
state board of education also passed a bond issue designed to finance 
the construction and development of more community high schools 
in native villages in Alaska. Native people who had insisted that the 
state did not carry out its own policy statements and regulations 
could see some evidence that it would do so in the future, if for no 
other reasons than legal ones. 

Another example of how a state department of education has moved 
to endorse policies that improve educational opportunities for In- 
dian children occurred recently in the state of New Mexico, In 1978 
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the state le^nslature amended an original 1967 statute, 77-3-2 with 
22-4-2: New j^chool districts; creation, as recommended by the state 
board of ediicatitm. It indicated that the state board of education 
could order the creation of a new school district within an existing 
school district upon receipt of and "according to a resolution request- 
ing the creation of the new school district by the local school board of 
the existing school district," if the existing and new school districts 
would each have a minimum average daily membership of 500, if 
both districts had a high school program, and if creating the new 
school district was in the best interests of public education. On July 
1, 1980, the Zuni Reservation school district with over 1800 students 
was created out of the old Gallup-McKinley school district at the 
request of the Zuni tribe and by the state board of education. 

Other states have established advisory Indian education commit- 
tees, and states like Oklahoma and Minnesota have held statewide 
meetings on the "State of Indian education". Moreover, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and California have enacted legislation designed to im- 
prove the education of Indian children in their individual states. 

Policy statements by state boards of education and state depart- 
ments of education provide guidelines for local education agencies to 
follow in programs for Indian children. Evidence collected to date 
indicates that a number of states are adopting and implementing 
formal and informal policy statements and positions on Indian 
education. 




Indian Education 
Legislation 



In recent years, several states have passed important Indian educa- 
tion legislation. These enactments have been concerned with issues 
that affect the education of Indian children. They include cur- 
riculum, Indian involvement in education, teacher certification, 
higher education and affirmative action in particular. Previous 
legislation has been very limited and generally has been concerned 
with the r3stablishment of state Indian advisory commissions and 
scholarships for Indian children at state colleges and universities, 
and other Indian-related concerns. 

California 

In 1974, Senate Bill #2264 (Chapter 1425), established 10 Califor- 
nia Indian Education Centers that were designed to strengthen in- 
structional programs for American Indian students enrolled in pub- 
lic schools. The intent of the legislation was also to improve the 
academic achievement of American Indian students, particularly in 
reading and mathematics, and the self-concepts of American Indian 
students and adults. The legislation was also aimed at providing 

a. Increased employment for American Indian adults 

b. A center for related community activities 

c. Tutorial Assistance 

d. Individual and group counseling to students and adults related to 
personal adjustment, academic progress and vocational planning 

e. Programs in coordination with the public schools 

f. A neutral location for parent-teacher conferences 

g. Adult classes and activities 

h. College-related training programs for potential American Indian 
teachers 

i. Libraries and other educational materials on Indians. 

A number of national task force recommendations — including that 
of the Indian Education Project at the Education Commission of the 
States — have opted for the establishment of similar technical assis- 
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tance Indian education centers as necessary for improved educa- 
tional opportunities for Indian students. Evaluation reports of these 
centers indicate that improved academic achievement, improved 
self-concepts, expanded and successful tutorial assistance, ready 
sources of Indian materials, and coordinated programs with public 
schools have been some important successes for the California In- 
dian education centers. The legislative act that established these 
centers is offered for other states to consider: 

Senate Bill, No. 2264, introdureid by Senator Moscone, April 25, 1974 

Expresses legislative intent re education of Indian children and establish- 
ment of 10 California Indian education centers; provides that centers shall 
be designed to perform certain specified functions, provides that State 
Board of Education, upon advice and recommendations of the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, shall adopt guidelines for the selection and ad- 
ministration of the centers, provides specific procedure for establishing such 
a center; requires Department of Education to annually evaluate the cen- 
ters and report its findings to the Legislature. Appropriates $1,600,000 ac- 
cording to specified schedule for 1974-75 and 1975-76 fiscal years. To take 
effect immediately, urgency statute. Vote: %, Appropriation: Yes. Fiscal 
Committee; yes. State Mandated local programs; no. 

The people of the State of California do enact as follows: 

SECTION 1. Article 2 (commencing with Section 526) is added to Chap- 
ter 4.5 of Division 2 of the Education Code, to read: 

526. The Legislature hereby finds and declares that Indian children 
have not succeeded well in California public schools as evidenced by low 
academic achievement at all grade levels, high dropout rates and by the few 
students continuing their education beyond high school. 

It is the intent and purpose of the Legislature to strengthen the instruc- 
tional program within the public schools by establishing 10 California In- 
dian education centers. 

52'^ The California Indian education centers established pursuant to 
this article shalL serve as educational resource centers in Indian com- 
munities to the Indian students, parents, and the public schools. The centers 
shall be designed to: 

a. Improve the academic achievement of Indian students with par- 
ticular emphasis on reading and mathematics. 

b. Improve the self-concept of Indian students and adults. 

c. Increase the employment of Indian adults. 

d. Serve as a center for related community activities. 

e. Provide tutorial assistance to students in reading and mathe- 
matics. 

f Provide individual and group counselling to students and adults 
related to personal adjustment academic progress, and vocational 
planning. 




g. Provide coordinated programs with the public schools. 



h. Provide a neutral location for parent-teacher conferences. 

i. Provide a focus for summer recreational sporta and academic 
experience. 

j. Provide adult classes and activities. 

k. Provide college-related training programs for prospective Indian 
teachers. 

1. Provide libraries and other related educational material. 

528. The State Board of Education, upon the advice and recom- 
mendations of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, shall adopt 
guidelines for the selection and administration of the California Indian 
Education renters. 

529. Application for the establishment of a California Indian education 
center may be made to the State Board of Education by any tribal group or 
incorporated Indian association, either separately or jointly, upon forms 
provided by the Department of Education. The State Board of Education 
shall select up to 10 applicants for such centers. 

530. The Department of Education shall annually evaluate the Calilbr^ 
nia Indian education centers and report its findings and recomrp.endations 
to the Legislature prior to February 1st of each year. 

SEC. 2. There is hereby appropriated from the General Fund the sum of 
one million six hundred thousand (1,600,000) to the Department of Educa- 
tion for the California Indian education centers established pursuant to Ar- 
tide 2 (commencing with Section 526) of Chapter 4.5 of Division 2 of the 
Education Code, to be apportioned according to the following schedule: 

(a) For the 1974-75 fiscal year $ 400,000 

(b) For the 1975-76 fiscal year $1,200,000 

Funds appropriated but not expended shall be carried over to the next 

fiscal year. The sum appropriated shall be reduced by any amounts made 
available by the Federal government for the purposes of this act. Not more 
than seventy-five thousand dollars ($75,000) may be used by the Depart- 
ment of Education for the administration of the California Indian education 
cent^rB. 

SEC. 3. This act is an urgency statute necessary for the immediate pres- 
ervation of the public speech, health or safety within the meaning of Article 
IV of the Constitution and shall go into immediate effect. The facts con- 
stituting such necessary are: 

In order to permit the establishment and operation of California Indian 
education centers in the 1974-75 school year, it is necessary that this act 
take effect immediately. 



Minnesota 

In 1977 the legislature for the state of Minnesota passed the "Amer- 
ican Indian Language and Culture Education Act." It defined pro- 
gram objectives designed to increase educational opportunities and 



interest in education for Indian children; teacher certification and 
employment; affirmative ae; ion; parent and community participa- 
tion; state board of education duties; advisory task force duties; non- 
discriminatory testing procedures, and funding procedures for vari- 
ous programs to be set up under the legislation. One of the major 
provisions of the Act was the implementation of a comprehensive 
pilot program effort designed to put in place various bilingual and 
bicultural programs across the state. 

Since the Act was passed in 1977 various programs have been tested 
and have proven to be successful. Indian children in the state of 
Minnesota are benefiting from a very comprehensive piece of legis- 
lation. 



Chapter 312-S.F. No. 455 — Passed in 1977 
1977 Appropriation $600,000 
1979 Appropriation $600,000 

Section L [126.45] American Indian Language and Culture Education 
Act; Citation. Sections 1 to 11 of this act may be citied as the American 
Indian language and culture education act. 

Sec. 2 [126.46] Declaration of Policy. The legislature finds that a more 
adequate education is needed for American Indian pupils in the state of 
Minnesota. Therefore, pursuant to the policy of the state to ensure equal 
educational opportunity to every individual, it is the purpose of this act to 
provide for the establishment of American Indian language and culture 
education programs. 

Sec. 3. [126. 47] Definitions. Subdivision 1. For the purposes of sections 1 
to 1 1 of this act, the words, phrases, and terms defined in this section shall 
have the meanings given to them. 

Subd. 2. "American Indian child" means any child, living on or off a 
reservation, who is an enrolled member of a federally recognized tribe. 

Subd. 3. "Advisory task force" means the state advisory task force on 
American Indian language and culture education programs. 

Subd. 4. "Participating school" means any nonsectarian nonpublic, tri- 
bal, or alternative school offering a curriculum reflective of American In- 
dian culture which is funded by and participates in the programs in sections 
1 to 11 of this act. 

Sec, 4 [126.48] American Indian Language and Culture Education Pro- 
grams. Subdivision 1. Program Described. American Indian language and 
culture education programs shall be programs in elementary and secondary 
schools enrolling American Indian children designed; 

(1) To make the curriculum more relevant to the needs, interests, and 
cultural heritage of American Indian pupils; 

(2) To provide positive reinforcement of the self-image of American In- 
dian pupils; and 




(3) To develop intercultural awareness among pupils, parents, and staff. 
Program components may include: instruction in American Indian lan- 
guage, literature, history and culture; development of support components 
for staff, including inservice training and technical assistance in methods of 
teaching American Indian pupils; research projects, including experimenta- 
tion with and evaluation of methods of relating to American Indian pupils; 
provision of personal and vocational counseling to American Indian pupils; 
modification of curriculum, instructional methods, and administrative pro- 
cedures to meet the needs of American Indian pupils; and establishment of 
cooperative liaisons with nonsectarian nonpublic, community, tribal or al- 
ternative schools offering curricula which reflect American Indian culture. 
Districts offering programs may make contracts for the provision of pro- 
gram components by nonsectarian nonpublic, community, tribal or alterna- 
tive schools. These programs may also be provided as components of early 
childhood and family education programs. 

Subd. 2. Voluntary Enrollment. Enrollment in American Indian lan- 
guage and culture education programs shall be voluntary. School districts 
and participating schools shall make affirmative efforts to encourage par- 
ticipation. They shall encourage parents to visit classes or come to school for 
a conference explaining the nature of the program and provide visits by 
school staff to parents' homes to explain the nature of the program. 

Subd. 3. Enrollment of Other Children; Shared Time Enrollment. To the 
extent it is economically feasible, a school district or participating school 
may make provision for the voluntary enrollment of non-American Indian 
children in the instructional components of an American Indian language 
and culture education program in order that they may acquire an under- 
standing of the cultural heritage of the American Indian children for whom 
that particular program is designed. However, in determining eligibility to 
participate in a program, priority shall be given to American Indian chil- 
dren. American Indian children and other children enrolled in an existing 
nonpublic school system may be enrolled on a shared time basis in Ameri- 
can Indian language and culture education programs. 

Subd. 4. Location of Programs. American Indian language and culture 
education programs shall be located in facilities in which regular classes in 
a variety of subjects are offered on a daily basis. 

Subd. 5. Assignment of Students. No school district or participating 
school shall in providing these programs assign students to schools in a way 
which will have the effect of promoting segregation of students by race, sex, 
color, or national origin. 

Subd. 6. Nonverbal Courses and Extracurricular Activities. In predomi- 
nantly nonverbal subjects such as art, music and physical education, Amer- 
ican Indian children shall participate fully and on an equal basis with their 
contemporaries in school classes provided for these subjects. Every school 
district or participating school shall ensure to children enrolled in Ameri- 
can Indian language and culture education programs an equal and mean- 
ingful opportunity to participate fully with other children in all extracur- 
ricular activities. This subdivision shall not be construed to prohibit in- 
struction in nonverbal subjects or extracurricular activities which relate to 
the cultural heritage of the American Indian children, or which are other- 
wise necessary to accomplish the objectives described in sections 1 to 11 of 
this act. 
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Sec, 5. [1 26. 49]Teachers; Licenses; Exemptions, Subdivision I. American 
Indian Languaf^e and Culture Education Licenses. The board of teaching 
shall grant teaching licenses in American Indian language and culture edu- 
cation to persons who present satisfactory evidence that they: 

(a) Possess competence in an American Indian language or possess 
unique qualifications relative to or knowledge and understanding of Ameri- 
can Indian history and culture; 

(b) Possess a bachelor's degree or other academic degree approved by the 
board or meet such requirements as to course of study and training as the 
board may prescribe, or possess such relevant experience as the board may 
prescribe. 

This evidence may be presented by affidavits, resolutions, or by such 
other methods as the board may prescribe. Individuals may present applica- 
tions for licensure on their own behalf or these applications may be submit- 
ted by the superintendent or other authorized official of a school district or a 
nonsectarian nonpublic, tribal, or alternative school offering a curriculum 
reflective of American Indian culture. 

Subd, 2. Persons Holding General Teaching Licenses. A person holding a 
general teaching license who presents the board with satisfactory evidence 
of competence in an American Indian language, or knowledge and under- 
standing of American Indian history and culture may be licensed under this 
section. 

Subd. 3. Employment of Teachers. Teachers employed in an American 
Indian language and culture education program pursuant to sections 1 to 11 
of this act shall not be employed to replace any presently employed teacher 
who otherwise would not be replaced. 

Subd. 4. Teacher Preparation Programs. For the purpose of licensing 
American Indian language and culture education teachers, the board may 
approve programs at colleges or universities designed for their training 
subject to the approval of the state board of education. 

Subd. 5. Persons Eligible for Employment; Exemptions. Any person 
licensed under this section shall be eligible for employment by a school 
board or a participating school as a teacher in an American Indian language 
and culture education program in which the American Indian language or 
culture in which he is licensed is taught. A school district or participating 
school may prescribe only those additional qualifications for teachers 
licensed under this section as are approved by the board of teaching. Any 
school board or participating school upon request may be exempted from the 
licensure requirements of this section in the hiring of one or more American 
Indian language and culture education teachers for any school year in 
which compliance would, in the opinion of the commissioner of education, 
create a hardship in the securing of the teachers. 

Subd. 6. Persons Serving Under Exemptions: Licensure; Tenure. An 
American Indian language and culture education teacher serving under an 
exemption as provided in subdivision 5 shall be granted a license as soon as 
that teacher achieves the qualifications for it. Not more than one year of 
service by an American Indian language and culture education teacher 
under an exemption shall be credited to the teacher for the purposes of Min- 
nesota Statutes, Section 125.12 and not more than two years shall be cred- 
ited for the purposes of section 125.17; and the one or two years shall be 
deemed to precede immediately and be consecutive with the year in which a 
teacher becomes licensed. 
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Subd. 7. Compensation. A teacher holding a license or exemption under 
this section shall be compensated according to a schedule which is at least 
equivalent to that applicable to teachers holding general licenses. 

Subd. 8. Affirmative Efforts in Hiring. In hiring for all positions in these 
programs, school districts and participating schools shall give preference to 
and make affirmative efforts to seek, recruit, and employ persons who share 
the culture of the American Indian children who are enrolled in the pro- 
gram. The district or participating school shall provide procedures for the 
involvement of the parent advisory committees in designing the procedures 
for the recruitment, screening and selection of applicants, provided that 
nothing herein shall be construed to limit the school board^s authority to 
hire and discharge personnel. 

Sec. 6. [126.50] Teachers Aides; Community Coordinators. In addition to 
employing American Indian language and culture education teachers each 
district or participating school providing programs pursuant to sections 1 to 
11 of this act may employ teachers' aides. Teachers' aides shall not be em- 
ployed for the purpose of supplanting American Indian language and cul- 
ture education teachers. 

Any district or participating school which conducts American Indian 
language and culture education programs pursuant to sections 1 to 11 of 
this act shall employ one or more full time or part time community coor- 
dinators if there are 100 or more students enrolled in the program. Commu- 
nity coordmators shall promote communication, understanding, and coop- 
eration between the schools and the community and shall visit the homes of 
children who are to be enrolled in an American Indian language and culture 
education program in order to convey information about the program. 

Sec. 7. [126.51] Parent and Community Participation. Subdivision 1. 
School boards and participating schools shall provide for the maximum in- 
volvement of parents of children enrolled in American Indian language and 
culture education programs pursuant to sections 1 to 11 of this act. Accord- 
ingly, before implementing a program, each school district and participat- 
ing school shall establish a parent advisory committee for that program. 
This committee shall afford parents the necessary information and the op- 
portunity effectively to express their views concerning all aspects of the 
American Indian language and culture education program and the educa- 
tional needs of the American Indian children residing within the district's 
or school's attendance boudaries. The district or participating school shall 
ensure that the program is planned, operated, and evaluated with the in- 
volvement of and in consultation with parents of children eligible to be 
served by the program. 

Subd. 2. The committees shall be composed solely of parents of children 
eligible to be enrolled in American Indian language and culture programs; 
secondary students eligible to served; American Indian language and cul- 
ture education teachers and aides; counselors; and representatives from 
community groups; provided, however, that a majority of each committee 
shall be parents of children enrolled or eligible to be enrolled in the corre- 
sponding program, and that the number of parents of American Indian and 
non-American Indian children shall reflect approximately the proportion of 
children of those groups enrolled in the program. 

Subd. 3. School principals and other administrators or teachers within 
the district or participating school shall be encouraged to participate and 
cooperate with the parent advisory committee. 
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Subd. 4. If the organizational membership or the board of directors of a 
participating school consists solely of parents of children attending the 
school whose children are eligible to be enrolled in American Indian lan- 
guage and culture education programs, that membership or board may 
serve also as the parent advisory committee. 

Sec. 8. 1226.52] State Board of Education Duties. Subdivision 1. Needs 
Assessment. The state board of education shall conduct a statewide assess- 
ment of the need for American Indian language and culture education pro- 
grams which shall include information on: 

(a) Numbers, ages, locations by school district and tribal affiliation of 
American Indian children; 

(b) Concentration of American Indian children in attendance areas 
within school districts by tribal affiliation; 

(c) Placement rates of American Indian children in classes for handicap- 
ped pupils in comparison with schoolwide and districtwide placement rates; 

(d) Achievement test scores, mobility rates and dropout rates of Ameri- 
can Indian children in comparison with average achievement test scores, 
mobility rates and dropout rates; 

(e) Any other data deemed necessary to assessment of the need for Amer- 
ican Indian language and culture education in the state. The procedures for 

' gathering the information shall be designed to comply with provisions of 
state and federal law relating to privacy and student records. 

Subd. 2. Resource Evaluation. The state board shall study, review, and 
evaluate all available resources and programs which, in whole or in part, 
are or could be directed toward meeting the educational needs of American 
Indian children, including information on: 

(a) Numbers, location, and qualifications of teachers, aides, adminis- 
trators, counselors, and potential post secondary education graduates from 
American Indian backgrounds who have an interest in working in Ameri- 
can Indian language and culture education programs; 

(b) Programs within the state designed for the preparation of American 
Indian language and culture education teachers; 

(c) The effectiveness of existing programs for American Indian children 
within the state; 

(d) Successful and innovative preservice and inservice programs for 
staffs of American Indian language and culture education progarms; and 

(e) Tests, criteria, identification instruments and procedures for iden- 
tifying, testing, assessing and classifying American Indian children. 

Subd. 3. Program Models. The state board shall gather information 
about the theory and practice of American Indian language and culture 
education and design program models appropriate for meeting the need for 
American Indian language and culture education in conjunction with the 
basic educational program in the state. 

Subd. 4. Evaluation of Pilot Programs. The state board shall provide for 
comprehensive evaluation of pilot programs funded under sections 1 to 11 of 
this act. The state board may also provide for the comprehensive evaluation 
of existing educational programs offered by nonsectarian nonpublic, com- 
munity, tribal, or alternative schools, provided that that school consents to 
the evaluation of its existing program. The evaluation shall include assess- 
'ment of pupil achievement, processes and results of establishing quality 
programs, and attitudes of people involved in and affected by programs. 

Subd. 5. Community Involvement. The state^Brd shall provide for the 
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maximum involvement of the state advisory task force on American Indian 
language and culture education, parents of American Indian children, sec- 
ondary students eligible to be served, American Indian language and cul- 
ture education teachers, teachers' aides, representatives of community 
groups, and persons knowledgeable in the field of American Indian lan- 
guage and culture education, in the formulation of policy and procedures 
relating to the administration of sections 1 to 11 of this act. The needs as- 
sessments and resource evaluations provided for in subdivisions 1 and 2 of 
this section shall be undertaken on Indian reservations only in connection 
with or with the permission of the respective tribal governments. 

Subd. 6. Consultation. The state board shall consult with and make rec- 
ommendations to other public departments and agencies in connection with 
the administration of sections 1 to 11 of this act. 

Subd. 7. Teacher Licensure. The state board shall provide to the board of 
teaching a report on its research and experience in American Indian lan- 
guage and culture education insofar as such research may have a bearing on 
the establishment of teacher licensure requirements by the board of teach- 
ing. The board of teaching shall submit its proposals to the state board for 
approval pursuant to the procedures in section r25.185» subdivision 4. 

Subd. 8. Technical Assistance. The state board shall provide technical 
assistance to school districts, participating schools and post secondary in- 
stitutions for preservice and inservice training for American Indian lan- 
guage and culture education teachers and teacher's aides, teaching 
methods, curriculum development, testing and testing mechanisms, and the 
development of materials for American Indian language and culture educa- 
tion programs. 

Subd. 9. Application for Funds. The state board shall apply for grants or 
funds which are, or may become, available under federal programs for 
American Indian language and culture education, including funds for ad- 
ministration, demonstration projects, training, technical assistance, plan- 
ning and evaluation. 

Subd. 10. Report. The state board shall make a report to the legislature, 
the governor and the public on or beiore September 1, 1979. This report 
shall include the results of the needs assessment, including an evaluation of 
the pilot programs, and recommendations for legislation in the area of 
American Indian language and culture education. 

Subd. 11. Rules and Regulations. The state board, upon the receipt of 
recommendations by the advisory task force» may promulgate rules provid- 
ing for standards and procedures appropriate for the implementation of and 
within the limitations of sections 1 to 11 of this act. 

Sec. 9. 1126.53 ] Advisory Task Force on American Indian Language and 
Culture Education Programs. Subdivision I. Establishment. The state board 
of education shall appoint an advisory task force on American Indian lan- 
guage and culture education programs. Members shall include: representa- 
tives of community groups, parents of children eligible to be served by the 
programs, American Indian administrators and teachers, persons experi- 
enced in the training of teachers for American Indian language and culture 
education programs persons involved in programs for American Indian 
children in nonsectarian nonpublic community, tribal, or alternative 
schools, and persons knowledgeable in the field of American Indian lan- 
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guage and culture education. Members shall be appointed so as to be repre- 
sentative of significant segments of the population of American Indians. 

Subd. 2. Duties. The advisory task force on American Indian language 
and culture education programs shall be charged with the following duties: 

<a) To make recommendations to the state board concerning approval, 
modification, or disapproval of proposals for pilot programs and the 
amounts of grants to approved programs; and 

(bi To advise the state board in the administration of its duties under 
sections 1 to 11 of this act. 

Subd. 3. The ad\nsor>- task force shall expire and the terms, compensa- 
tion, and removal of members shall be as provided for in Minnesota Sta- 
tutes, Section 15.059, Subdivision 6. 

Sec. 10. 1126.54 ] Pilot Programs. Subdivision 1. Grants: Procedures. For 
fiscal years 1978 and 1979, as part of the needs assessment effort, the state 
board of education shall make grants to no fewer than six school year pilot 
American Indian language and culture education programs. At least three 
pilot programs shall be in urban areas and at least three shall be on or near 
reservations. The board of a local district, a participating school or a group 
of boards may develop a proposal for grants in support of pilot American 
Indian language and culture education programs. Proposals may provide for 
contracts for the provision of program components by nonsectarian nonpub- 
lic, community, tribal or alternative schools. The state board shall prescribe 
the form and manner of application for grants and no grant shall be made 
for a proposal not complying with the requirements of sections 1 to 11 of this 
act. Every program proposal shall be submitted to the state board not less 
than six months before the planned commencement of the program. The 
state board shall submit all proposals to the state advisory task force on 
American Indian language and culture education programs for its recom- 
mendations concerning approval, modification, or disapproval and the 
amounts of grants to approved programs. 

Subd. 2. Plana. Each school district or participating school submitting a 
proposal under subdivision 1 shall develop and submit with the proposal a 
plan which shall: 

(a) Identify the measures to be used to meet the requirements of sections 
1 to 1 1 of this act: 

(b) Identify the activities, methods and programs to meet the identified 
educational needs of the children to be enrolled in the program; 

(c) Describe how district goals and objectives as well as the objectives of 
sections 1 to 11 are to be achieved; 

(d) Demonstrate that required and elective Courses as structured do not 
have a discriminatory effect within the meaning of section 4, subdivision 5; 

(e) Describe how each school program will be organized, staffed, coordi- 
nated, and monitored; and 

if) Project expenditures for programs under sections 1 to 11 of this act. 

Subd. ^.Additf^mal Requirements. Each school district receiving a grant 
under this section ohall each year conduct a count of American Indian chil- 
dren in the schools of the district; test for achievement; identify the extent of 
other educational needs of the children to be enrolled in the American In- 
dian langauge and culture education program; and classify the American 
Indian children by grade, level of educational attainment, age and 
achievement. This count may be part of the school census required pursuant 
to section 120.095. Participating schools shall maintain records concerning 
the needs and achievements of American Indian children served. 
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Subd. 4. Nondiscrimination: Testing. In accordance with recognized pro- 
fessional sLandiirds. all testing and evaluation materials and procedures 
utilized for the identification, testing, assessment and classification of 
American Indian children shall be selected and administered so as not to be 
racially or culturally discriminatory and shall be valid for the purpose of 
identifying, testing, assessing, ^nd classifying American Indian children. 

Subd. 5. Rvvorch. Participating schools and school districts shall keep 
records and afford access to them as the commissioner finds necessary to 
ensure that American Indian language and culture education programs are 
implemented in conformity with sections 1 to 11 of this act. Each school 
district or participating school shall keep an accurate, detailed, and sepa- 
rate account of all money received and paid out by it for pilot American 
Indian language and culture education programs funded under this section. 

Subd. 6. Funds From Other Sources. A school district or participating 
school providing American Indian language and culture education pro- 
grams shall be eligible to receive funds for these programs from other gov- 
ernment agencies and from private sources when the funds are available. 

Subd. 7. Nothing in sections 1 to 11 shall be construed as prohibiting a 
district or school from implementing an American Indian language and cul- 
ture education program which is not in compliance with sections 1 to 11 of 
this act if the proposal and plan for that program is not funded pursuant to 
this .section. 

Sec. 1 1. \126.55 \Other Statutes. Nothing in the provisions of sections 1 to 
11 of this act shall be construed to violate the provisions of Minnesota Sta- 
tutes, Section 127.08 or Chapter 363. Programs and activities pursuant to 
sections 1 to 1 1 of this act shall be deemed to be positive action programs to 
combat discrimination. 

Sec. 12. Minnesota Statute.^ 1976, Section 120.095, is amended hy adding 
a subdivision to read: 

Subd. 7. The school census shall include an enumeration of American 
Indian children resident within the district. In making this census the 
school board shall seek the assistance and cooperation of agencies, organiza- 
tions or community groups, public or private, which might have information 
about American Indian children residing in the school district. 

Wisconsin 



In 1979, the Legislature for the state of Wisconsin passed a bill 
somewhat similar to that of Minnesota. The Wisconsin Act estab- 
lished an "American Indian Language and Culture Education 
Board/' provided for state aid to schools that elected to offer an 
American Indian Language and Culture Education Program, called 
for parent advisory committees, mandated a yearly statewide as- 
sessment of the need for Indian education programs, and defined 
how the program would work with and support alternative Indian 
schools. 

Other states have passed statutes that deal with a number of con- 



cems and issues on Indian education. These statutes are described 
in the chapter called "State-by-State Narratives." 
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Statc-by-Statc 
Narratives 



To give a more comprehensive picture of existing Indian Education 
laws, the following brief narratives are presented about the 50 
states. They are taken from a survey of 50 state legislative bureaus 
and state departments of education: 

ALABAMA Alabama has passed no Indian or Indian- related 

legislation. It has passed no appropriations or 
resolutions for Indian education. 



ALASKA 



ARIZONA 



ARKANSAS 



CALIFORNIA 



Alaska has an Alaska Native Scholarship Pro- 
gram; an Alaska Native Language Center de- 
voted to language presentation at the University 
of Alaska. It also focuses in on Native children; 
regional resource service (technical assistance) 
centers; appropriations for bilingual-bicultural 
programs, regional resource centers, tuition 
reimbursement for nonresident students. 

This state has passed legislation enabling local 
education agencies to contract with the BIA to 
educate Indian children. It has also established 
an Indian Affairs Commission to deal with Indian 
concerns, also a bilingual program that might be 
used for Indian children. Arizona in 1979 passed 
a resolution calling on Congress to provide funds 
for capital improvements of public schools on In- 
dian reservations. 

Arkansas has passed no Indian or Indian-related 
legislation. It has passed no appropriations bills 
or resolutions concerned with Indian education. 

This state has created a "bureau of Indian educa- 
tion" to deal with Indian concerns; comprehen- 
sive Indian education programs and Indian edu- 
cation technical assistance centers; school reim- 
bursement plans for the education of Indian chil- 
dren. California has also passed a bilingual edu- 
cation act that includes Indian children and vari- 
ous statutes that call for an accurate portrayal of 
Indian people in instructional materials and in- 
struction. It has an advisory commission on spe- 
cial education that works with Indian concerns; 
an equal educational opportunities commission 
that regularly recommends to the state board of 
education programs to meet the needs of Indian 
children. The legislature provides extensive fund- 
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DELAWARE 



FLORIDA 



GEORGIA 



HAWAII 



IDAHO 



ILLINOIS 



ing for the pilot Indian education programs pro- 
vided since 1D76. The resource centers have been 
funded since 1976; bilingual education since 



Colorado has created tuition-free scholarships for 
qualified Indian students at Ft. Lewis College. 
This state also has a comprehensive bilingual and 
bicultural education program — two programs 
serve Indian students; one is English/Ute, and 
the second is English/Navajo/Spanish-oriented. A 
Commission on Indian Affairs investigates In- 
dian needs and provides technical assistance to 
tribes. 

This state has established an Indian Affairs 
Council to watch over Indian concerns — includ- 
ing education. It has a bilingual program where 
20 or more eligible children are present in a 
school system. 

Delaware has passed no Indian or Indian-related 
legislation. It has passed no appropriation bills or 
resolutions concerned with Indian education: 

Florida has scholarships for Seminole/Miccosu- 
kee Indian college students — $600 to $2,000 per 
student each year. 

This state has a Commission of Indian Affairs de- 
signed to foster and preserve Indian culture and 
heritage throughout the state. 

Hawaii has passed no Indian or Indian-related 
legislation. It has passed no appropriation bills or 
resolutions concerned with Indian education. 

Idaho has a "transitional" language program; re- 
cently appropriated $310,000 for Indian educa- 
tion purposes. 

This state has an annual "Indian Day," on which 
appropriate school exercises commemorate In- 
dian people. Illinois also has a "transitional" 
bilingual program; emphasizes the need for all 
social studies texts to include Indian people. It 
has also recently appropriated $8,000 for Indian 
education; in 1977; through a joint House/Senate 
resolution established an advisory council on In- 
dian council — serves as a program liaison with 
the Indian community; makes legislative recom- 
mendations; increases state awareness of Indian 
needs and concerns. 



1977. 
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INDIANA 



IOWA 



KANSAS 



KENTUCKY 



LOUISIANA 



MAINE 



MARYLAND 



Indiana hiis n hilingiml-hicultunil pruKnim lor 
mm-EnKii.sh tlominant stiulunts havinn tlinicul- 
tii^H with cias.snKim Inst ruction conducted solely 
in Enf,'li.sh, 

1979 lef,'islation required a "multicultural" ap- 
proach to education for all ethnic groups. Iowa 
also ha>; a "non-EuKlish speaking student pro- 
gram. In U)7H the legislature appropriated funds 
to hire an Indian education consultant. 

In 1979 the le^'islature created and financed a 
bilingual program for "educationally deprived" 
students. 

Kentucky has parsed no Indian or Indian-related 
legislation. It has passed no appropriation bills or 
resolutions concerned with Indian education. 

In 1979 the .state legislature appropriated 
$60,000 for Indian .scholarships — for students 
with 1/8 blood quantum or better. A governor's 
commission on Indian Affairs was created by 
executive order in 1972; by legislative action in 
1978. 

Maine has scholarships for Indian students with 
one-fourth or more Indian blood quantum; it also 
authorizet; tribal committees to provide educa- 
tional and cultural services for its residents. The 
state also has a bilingual instruction program for 
limited English-speaking students. In 1979-80, 
the legislature appropriated funds for Indian 
scholarships, alternative Indian schools, and 
general purpose aid for Indian schools. 

This state has passed no Indian or Indian-related 
legislation. It has passed no appropriation bills or 
resolutions concerned with Indian education. 



MASSACHUSETTS Massachusetts created 30 full tuition schol- 
arships in 1980 for American Indian students. 
The state also has a transitional bilingual educa- 
tion program, and a state Commission on Indian 
Affairs that investigates the needs of Indian 
people and makes legislative recommendations. 

MICHIGAN In 1978 Michigan passed a law allowing tuition 

forgiveness for part-time, summer school and 
full-time students who are one-fourth degree In- 
dian or better. The state has a bilingual educa- 
tion act and a Commission on Indian Affairs that 
investigates Indian problems. 

MINNESOTA Minnesota has a comprehensive American Indian 

Language and Culture Education Act passed in 
1977 — establishing pilot programs in Indian 
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t'clucratiun; parent and cummunity input into the 
educational pniL-etis; an udviaory task force; a 
school conaua; tschool board of education duties; 
teacher certification change.s; aasesBinent of pro- 
gram mechanism. It also has a atate-wide schol- 
arship program (or Minnesota residents who are 
one-fourth or more Indian ancestry, and Indian 
students are admitted tuition-free to the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota — Morris branch. $650,000 was 
appropriated for scholarships for each fiscal year 
1980-81. Minnesota has a bilin^al education 
"transitional" program, and a funded coun- 
seling-tutoring program in colleges and univer- 
sities — with most of the dollars earmarked for 
Indian students: $700,000 for fiscal year 1979. 

MISSISSIPPI There is no Indian or Indian-related legislation in 

this state. No appropriation bills or resolutions 
have been passed that favor Indian people. 

MISSOURI Missouri has passed no Indian or Indian-related 

legislation. It has also passed no appropriation 
bills or resolutions concerned with Indian educa- 
tion. 

MONTANA Article X of the state constitution recognizes the 

distinct and unique cultural heritage of the 
American Indian and commits the state to pre- 
serving this cultural heritage. The School Code 
75-6130 to 75-6132 defines American Indian 
studies; teacher qualifications to teach Indian 
students; permissive American Indian studies 
program for teachers. Montana also has an 
agreement with tribes on student attendance; In- 
dian students are eligible for the state school for 
the deaf and blind; Indian students with one- 
fourth Indian blood or better and who are state 
residents pay no university tuition fees. There is 
also an office of Indian Afiairs. Montana also has 
a Master Plan designed to enrich teachers' back- 
ground on Indian culture, mandated by a legisla- 
tive resolution in 1974. Other resolutions have 
encouraged public schools to include Indian 
studies in their curricula; teacher training in- 
stitutions to provide programs specifically de- 
signed to prepare teachers to teach Indian chil- 
dren. Still other resolutions urge elective officals 
and others with appointive authority to increase 
Indian membership on Boards and Commissions 
affecting them; the fourth Friday in September is 
designated as "Native American Day." 

NEBRASKA On March 21, 1980 the legislature called for a 

study of Federal Aid to ''Indian" public schools in 
the state. 
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NEVADA 



NEW HAMPSHIRE 



NEW JERSEY 



NEW MEXICO 



NEW YORK 



NORTH DAKOTA 



In 1979, the legislature directed the state 
suporintendont of public instruction to assume 
full responsibility for establishing programs and 
curricula to meet the special educational needs of 
American Indians. 

This state has a bilingual education program — 
permitted when the state board of education and 
a local education agency approve it to be offered. 

New Jersey has a bilingual program for children 
whose primary language is other than English, 
and for students who have difTiculty performing 
ordinary class work in English. 

In 1976, a division for Indian educetion was 
created to oversee and coordinate statewide In- 
dian education programs. New Mexico also has a 
Commission of Indian Affairs that investigates 
and researches the needs of Indian people. The 
state also has a bilingual multicultural program 
designed to insure equal education opportunities 
for all students; legislation aimed at preserving 
and developing Indian arts and crafts; acts aimed 
at the preservation of Indian legends; an Indian 
resources development statute aimed at Indian 
self-sufficiency — with Indian resource develop- 
ment institutes held at colleges and universities. 
Annual appropriations are made for the Office of 
Indian Education — $60,000. 1980-81; annual 
funding for the Commission on Indian affairs; for 
resource development; for bilingual education. 

Statutes created in 1947 and amended in 1954 
discuss the duties of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for Indian children; rights of Indians; at- 
tendance requirements; contracting between 
school districts and Indian tribes for the educa- 
tion of Indian children. Teacher education schol- 
arships are offered at selected teacher education 
training institutions. In 1973. a legislative reso- 
lution empowered the governor to set aside an 
annual day for schools to emphasize Indian lore. 

North Dakota legislation empowers the superin- 
tendent of public instruction to contract for ser- 
vices to develop an Indian education curriculum 
for elementary and secondary schools. The state 
also provides Indian student scholarships for 
those with one-fourth blood quantum or better. 
Legislative appropriations have recently set 
$1,000 per semester as the scholarship payment 
per student. A recent legislative resolution in 
1977 urged the adoption of an Indian studies re- 
quirement for teacher certification by the teach- 
ers* professional practices commission. 
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OHIO 



OKLAHOMA 



OREGON 



PENNSYLVANIA 



RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 



A rcL'unt Act HpuclfiuH ll\at lilntory unurHUH In pul)- 
lie Hcliools tniiHt incliulu n linlanuud proauniniion 
(ifilio contrilnitinnH nfall minoriiiuH — inuluclin^' 
Atnuricnt\ Indians, 

U)79 lujfLslation permilH llie slate hoard nfediica- 
tian to HulMnit biul^rut roijUOHts (or a sopnrato In- 
dian education department within the state de- 
partment orethicatian, Otiier ie^nsiaticm reipiires 
an annual Indian educatiun report; an upper 
limit of 17 full-time employees I'm' the Indian 
education division. In 1977, $50,000 was appro- 
priated for the development of reading materials 
for Indian students. 

Oregon has a Commission on Indian Services, es- 
tablished to improve employment, education and 
other areas for Indian people, Legislation pro- 
vides that local education agencies be required to 
provide certified teachers for non-English- 
speaking children. In 1977 a house resolution 
also directed the state department of education to 
apply for, receive, and dispense and use JOM 
funds to educate Indian children. $124,880 was 
appropriated in 1976 for the Commission on In- 
dian Services. 

A 1973 Act provided that each child whose domi- 
nant language was not English was to be pro- 
vided with either a bilingual-bicultural program, 
or English as a second language. Other legisla- 
tion provides "that the teaching of subjects in a 
language other than English is permitted as part 
of a sequence in foreign language study, or as 
part of a bilingual education program, if the 
teaching personnel are properly certified in the 
subject fields." 

Rhode Island provides bilingual education pro- 
grams for limited-speaking English children. 

There is no Indian or Indian-related legislation in 
this state. No appropriation bills or resolutions 
have been passed in favor of Indian people. 

In 1949 the state board of education was au- 
thorized to accept Bureau of Indian Affairs funds. 
The legislature also has a scholarship program 
for persons of at least one-fourth Indian blood; re- 
cently, the legislature recognized the Center for 
Indian Studies — a division of Black Hills State 
College. In 1975, the legislature passed legisla- 
tion providing tuition for children under the care 
and responsibility of agencies — including the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. In 1960, moreover, the 
state Commission of Indian Affairs was estab- 
lished to help Indians in areas including educa- 
tion. $51,000 has been appropriated for fiscal 
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TEXAS 



UTAH 



VERMONT 



VIRGINIA 



WASHINGTON 



WEST VIRGINIA 



yutir IDHO HL'holarHhipH; IftiM^HMO Iiuh 1)immi api^ni- 
prialiMl lorSoulli Dnkola luHtory cMuirsuH — sis of 
iM'Hl ciKlil — lo 1)0 Hhosvn on iMlucaliojuil U'lovl' 
Hioii; $UH,7r)M wan apprupriatud rucimtly Inr Iwa 
HtafVpropIo (iC lliu tluparlnaMU al* nlucatiaii la as- 
Hint local t'tlucalian affi3!icii»s willi curriculiaa du- 
volopnu^at. 

TluMT is no Indian (ir Indian-n'luU'd If^^islalion in 
this staU). Na approprialinn hills ar rfsalutiiuis 
luivi' l)i'L»n passi'tl Ibr Indian pjM)plt«. 

Texas has a Commission on Indian AITairs lo as- 
sist Indians with odacalion, technical and ag- 
ricultural nocds. It also has a limited scholarship 
proKrani lor Indian studonls, and a hilingual pro- 
frram for non-Kn^,'lish spoaking children. 

In 1953 Ihu state hoard of education was au- 
thorized to enter into contracts with the Bureau 
of Indian AITairs for the welfare and associalion 
of Indians in puhlic schools, In lOHa the stale 
hoard of education was authorized to apply for. 
receive, administer and distrihute federal funds 
to school districts. 1980 legislation dellnes as res- 
ident students. American Indians who are on tri- 
bal rolls or who are members of federally- 
recognized or known tribes. A 19ri9 statute au- 
Ihori/.ed a study of possible junior college for In- 
dian students at Rnoso^'jlt. Utah. Utah also has a 
Board oflndian AITairs that works with the needs 
and concerns of Indian people in the state. 

There is no Indian or Indian-related legislation in 
this state. No appropriation hills o»- resolutions 
have been passed for Indian people. 

Virginia has no Indian or Indian-related legisla- 
tion. No appropriation bills or resolutions have 
been passed for Indian people. 

The Urban, Rural Racially-Disadvantaged Edu- 
cation Program serves all urban and rural 
minorities — emphasis of I ndian program is to re- 
tain Indian children in a school environment con- 
ducive to improving their academic skills, and 
their knowledge of and pride in their Indian cul- 
ture, Indian children are also served by a bilin- 
gual education program — $4,500,000 recently 
appropriated for it; by a remediation assistance 
program; by the URRD program for which 
$1,500,000 was appropriated for fiscal year 
1979-80. 

West Virginia has a multicultural education pro- 
gram as a result of 1980 legislation — designed to 
serve all minorities. 
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\VIS(M)NSIN 



Tho lf)7f) h»HiHlatiiri' pHHstul i\ cnin|)n»lu»nslvt» 
"AiniM'ifun ln(Miw\ LunHiiuKt' niul ('ullun> Kdnru- 
liuh At'l'* — (loHiHi\i>(l to n'euHni/i» lhi» sju'ciiil cid- 
luriil uiul lan^iiikKi' niM^dn uf Ainorienn Ihdinn 
pupiln and in\i(|U(* historical sUiIuh, It 

crualiul advinory hoacd; uslablinhud varioun 
voluntary pro^raiUH tmd paroat advisory coairait- 
ti'i»H; provi(li»(l lor aa annual asHOHHaiant of niu'dn 
and uvaluiition al' n'sourcus; aid to Irulian alter- 
ni\tivo Hchaaln, Wi.scon.sin aUa has a luuincial an- 
Hintancu pro^raai — lor lineal year U)HO, uach 
Htudoat will rucuivo }iilH{)0, Thu hilioKual uduea- 
tion pn)^;raa\ Hurvu.sall minoritioH; IIBH07, 1979, 
aulhorizoH partial reimhurHumunt to .scI\oo1h who 
havu Indian tulucatinn proKranis; WiHconsin also 
has an advisory council on Indian education. 



WYOMING 



In U)7H, Wyoming pnH.sed a statute calling; for 
curtillcatinn of tuachur.s in the Arapahoe and 
Sho.shnnl Indian lan^aiaj(e.s. 



Summary 

Sixteen states have either commissions, bureaus or advisory coun- 
cils on Indian affairs assigned to working with the needs and con- 
cerns of Indians over a wide spectrum, Seventeen states have 
bureaus or divisions of Indian education within their state depart- 
ments of* education. 

Twelve states provide scholarship and tuition assistance for Indian 
students. All of these states stipulate that an Indian student must 
be a resident of the state, and most of them require that the student 
have at least one-fourth blood quantum to qualify for scholarship/ 
tuition assistance. Louisiana is an exception, requiring one-eighth 
or better to qualify for assistance. 

Only 13 states do not have any Indian education legislation or 
Indian-related statutes on the books. A number of states include In- 
dian students in bilingual, however, most of the legislation concerns 
curriculum, testing, bilingual and bicultural programming and 
scholarships for college students. In some instances, Indian students 
are included in bilingual programs but not specifically provided for 
in other instructional areas in the public schools. 

Often states fund advisory councils on Indian education, commis- 
sions on Indian affairs and other similar offices, but do not provide 
dollars for Indian education programs. Occasionally states have 
passed resolutions that call for Indian education programs and ap- 
propriations — as in Montana and South Dakota — but most states 
have not done so. Too, a number of states have funded limited schol- 
arship programs for Indian students, but only a very few states — 
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incliulinK MinnoHota, California, WiHconHin aiul olhorn — huvu 
Cundud cnmpri^hnuHivo hicultural and hiliUHaal Indian od\ication 
|)n>Krain.s. 
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Legislative Considerations 



Two HlatuH thai luivo HiKiiincaiU Indian pnp\ilnlioMH — MlnnoHnl-a 
and VVlHConHia — have paH.stuI and Inipltuuuntod cnmpruhunHlvn In- 
dian tuluciition loKi^lntlan, A nuiubor af othur hUiIoh wllh largo 
niUMl)iM'H arindiiin childrun have not dono more Hum uHUdilinh an 
advisory council or I'onuiUHHion on Indian adairH \m\ oduealion. 

Local uducation a^'oncioH nood and rocpiiro aHHintanco from Htato 
af^uncioH — like the Htato board oroducation, tho Htato dopartmont of 
education and (rom tho loginlaturo to implomont Indian education 
prof^'raniH that will improve ednuational opportuaitioH for Indian 
children. Local education agonciuH require program guidance and 
maturialH to provide the hicultural and bilingual programa that will 
serve Indian children. 

It iH not always possible for a state to legislate Indian education 
programs into existence. Too, it is not always easy for states to fund 
Indian education programs at the state level. Nevertheless, such 
programs are needed and can be implemented on a gradual basis if it 
is not possible on a full-scale basis, A number of states with Indian 
populations — large and small — have implemented minimal pro- 
grams in bicultural and bilingual areas; and, in appropriations for 
Indian student scholarships to state colleges and universities, 

Recom menclcitions 

Recommendations for activity in Indian education — including 
those of the task force for the Indian Education Project at the Educa- 
tion Commission of the States — can be carried out on a gradual 
basis as finances and practical rationale permits a state to do so. 
Recommendations by the task force that states can consider for pos- 
sible legislative action are as follows. 

It is rccominondcd that .sVa^t' Iv^islaturvs: 

o examine the .shortage of Indian Teachui-H and administrators and 
create special programs to solve the problems. 

> insure that schools educating Indian students have adequate finan- 
cial resources for the basic education program. 

V examine school district election procedures and boundaries that hin- 
der Indian people from being elected to school boards. 

o examine the shortage of Indian teachers and administrators and 
create special programs to solve the problems. 

^ consider state financial support for alternative Indian education 



proHnun^ niul Irihnlly roiUrolhul uoniniunliy oolloyuii, 
' work with titnlp tuhuMUlon hh»mu)1*»h to i^Jiinhnhh roijlonnl liUJluuu«l 
ii.sHiHtJun'i' I'nr liulim) lulni'uiinn willun nnitn iitili/inn 

sIjUm IuiuIh, _ 

|)rnvi(lo stain npprnprinliunH (or lulinKUiil mul liiiMiltnriU pruHnuuH 
iluit liuliuu (*lul(lrrn iumxI. 

It in riuMMnnuMuliMl (Im) ^MHvr/mrs. 

a|)lMMnl liulian ta hImIo iMuM'dHorpdncation, UnmU orroH^'ntrt for hinh 
i'diication. and to othor t'durotionul Itoonln, 

UHi» llu' ja-pHtiHo ol' thoii' olVicoH to Hupjiorl h'Hi^l'^'i'^'^ n|)proprin^ 
tiohh toi' liuliiin (Mlurotlon. 

l)a roinmdod {U\\\ tin* M('S Indian Mduralion ProjiTl TuhU Koito i'po- 
oinnu'udanon.s (o Htnl»' cdiuMilinn n^tMUMof^ aro idt naaloly lln- roMpnn- 
sd)dit.v ol' llu' Kuvi-rnors' olTlcp for iiuplonirnlation, 
1h' onrouraKiMl lo liiro Indian HtalC piTsons, 

U in nu'onuni'ndtMl tluil stutv luuirtl {uhI Vilnnitmn (/^'cz/c/cs; 

ri'VO'W and analy/t' i)rosont tMUu'atioiud p(»liri«»s, laws and oIIut ac- 
tions llial Impart upon Indian odut'alliin. 'ria\v oimmI than (o tiavtdop 
writlon, rorinali/.od Indian adunititai polit'.v slat««na'nts thai n\v 
hasi'd upon aclopU'd tril)al pohcius and pliilosophios. 
[)lat'i' Indian t'ullura I'ourst's in thi' curriculum I'or all sludonts. 

• i»xaniint» hulian roprosi'ntation on school hoards and how it is al'- 
IccU'd !)>' intMnhership st'K'ction int'thods. 

duvclop and inH)lfrai'nt atlnunistrativc rules and standards lor the 
iniph'nuMitation oricKi'^hitivc action on Indian education, in consul- 
tiition with trihrs and Indian parents, 
liald statewide puiilic hearings on Indian edueatii)n. 

• recognize and consider the need to estahlish and maintain a stand- 
archzed. centralized data hasc on hidian education, 

estahlish rcKional technical assistance centers within the state for 
Indian education, with state funds appropriated hy the legislature, 
recognize the negative impact of school consolidation — rural nnd 
urhan — upon Indian students. 

promote and improve eommunication channels with tribes and In- 
dian parents, 

V modify tcMuue laws — lengthen time required to attain teacher 
tcnu re. 

make concentrated efforts to help .sehoul districts with the design, 
implementation, and coordination of programs that will serve the 
gifted and talented Indian child. 

• work with school districts to establish bilingual and bicultural edu- 
cation programs for Indian children, funded hy state appropriations. 

• insui-e that handicapped Indian children are identified and included 
in all special and regular programs. 

help local education agencies develop and encourage vocational edu- 
cational programs for both Indian adults and younger school drop- 
outs. 

o work with local education agencies to monitor LEA affirmative ac- 
tion plans, to insure that "Indian preference" is exercised where very 
significant Indian populations reside. 

o place Indians in educational policy making positions. 
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L'stahlish a slalu-fundLnl Indian udiu-atinri oflice. 

pronioli' Indlan-opurali'd allcrnalivu scIkkUs wlu»ri» appropriate. 

It is recomniendt'd thai ItHni nhtvutian um^nvics: 

rt'co^mizo and reflect the unitpie cidtural anti academic necils of In- 
dian chilli ren. anil dev elap specialized pro^'ranis ta meet thase needs, 
promote Indian parents' involvement in the f)i)licy m[ikin^M)perati()n 
of the local school district. 

[)romote and foster iniprovi'il cotnniunication with Iniliim parents 
and trihes. 

where appropriate, recommend and encoura^i* iht-* estiihlishment of 
alternative Indian .schools. 

learn and understand the unique federal-Indian relationship, 
not only reco^^ni/.e the needs of the Indian community for after-.school 
u.si* of --rhjjol huililin^s, hut encoura^'e trihal comrmmities to use 
school facilities. 

implement affirmative actions that effectively include Indian 
teacher and school administrator recruitment and that emphasize 
"Indian hij'in^^ preference" where appropriiite. 

require I'duiational needs as.sessnients desi^'ned in consultation with 
trilH'.s. whi*n natiu'al re.sourci' development results in "hocjrutown * ef- 
fects. 

It is i*i»cotnnu*nili'fl thai ccl/i'Mi's (ifnl imirrrsitirs: 

ri'cruit i\\n\ pri*pare Indians in all areas of education — especially as 

da.ssroorn ti-aclu-rs. ailntinistratois anil counselors. 

ilevid()[) and impi'ove teacher ttaininj^' pro^'rams that prepure 

teachiMs to meet the sf)i'cial and unique educational needs of Indian 

students. 

acci*[)t the existence and le^ntiniacy of trihal ly controlled community 
collej^'i's. 

accept transfer cieilits from ti'ihally controlled community colle^'es. 
expand off-cani[)Us di'^rei* pro^^riuiis to Indian !*esei'vations, 
promo 1 1' reseai'ch on Indian education, principally l)y Indian re- 
searchiTs. 

It is reconunendeil that the /i'(/(7*f// mu'vrntnrnt: 

reaffirm its commitnu^nt to Indian I'ducation. 

inunediately hi'i,nn a pro^nam to sulisidize a lon^'-ran^'i' effort de- 
si^'ni'd to train American Indian administrators, teachers iuiil coun- 
.self)rs. 

incivase P.L. Hl.'i fimiis for puhlic hij^di school constnicton on reserva- 

t ion lanfls and in ari'as of Indian density. 

simplify its ri-^adations for" Indian Kilucation Act funding'. 

kei'p "\V student.s' funding' in P.L. 874. 

reimf)lenu'nt the use of puhlic service I'mployment moni*y for [juhiic 
.school construction on re.'^ei'vations. 

reauthorize Title IV, the Indian Kilucation Act of U)72, heyond 1983. 
cri^ati* a N'atioriid CentiM* for Indian Education. 

assi^ss the capahilities of state education a^'encies /o provide techni- 
cal and administrative assistance for federid pi'o^nmis in Indian 
education, 

modify civil service laws to seek and retain qualified American In- 
dian personnel. 
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o increase federal scholarship and fellowship money for Indian stu- 
dents. 

o effectively monitor and enforce affirmative action plans in SEA's and 
LEA'S. 

o provide funds to encourage an increase in the number of tribal educa- 
tion facilities constructed on tribal lands. 

States should consider looking at the areas of major concern and 
interest to Indian parents and communities and implement legisla- 
tion that addresses these interests. Where it is possible when an 
individual state has not implemented any legislation aimed at im- 
proved educational opportunities for Indian students, a comprehen- 
sive and in-depth legislative act is appropriate. There is a strong 
tendency in many local school districts to view new laws on educa- 
tion as a threat to local control of the educational process. Therefore, 
it is necessary that any legislation at the state level be designed to 
provide and encourage support for Indian education activities at the 
local level, but not interfere with the local prerogative over educa- 
tional decision making. 

Within the past five years a small number of states have im- 
plemented most of the Indian education legislation in existence. To 
improve educational opportunities for Indian children, it is neces- 
sary that more states, in consultation with Indian tribes, create and 
implement unique Indian education programs for Indian citizens. 
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Indian Education reports available from the ECS Publications 
Department: 



Report No. 135 

Indian Education: Involvement of Federal, State and Tribal 
Governments 

Report No. 136 

Indian Education: Problems in Need of Resolution 

Report No. 137 

Indian Education: Selected Programs and Practices 

Report No. 138 

Indian Education: Policy Recommendations 

Report No. 139 

Indian Education: An Overview of State Laws and Policies 

Report No. 140 

Indian Education: Final Project Report 



Additional copies of tiiese reports may be obtained from the Publications Department, 
Education Commission of the States, Suite 300, 1860 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
80295. Please enclose $3 for the first report ordered. For each subsequent copy of any 
report listed above, please add 30^. This price covers postage and handling. Prepayment 
required. 
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